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IN THE MAGAZINES 

It is not often realized what an enor- 
mous factor in the diffusion of pictorial 
material the magazines are today. 
Colonel Lamed in an article in the Amer- 
ican Art Annual calls attention to it thus: 
"An illustrated magazine whose circu- 
lation is one hundred thousand pre- 
sents in a single number more than one 
hundred and fifty illustrations. In one 
month's issue, therefore, it distributes 
fifteen million pictures." This is al- 
most appalling but it should serve as 
stimulus to those who make the illustra- 
tions. The Century and the Scribner's 
have lent no small aid to the develop- 
ment of art in America by giving em- 
ployment to young artists and upholding 
a high standard. They are still doing 
both. The March Century contains over 
sixty illustrations, among them some ex- 
cellent original work. A painting of a 
"Spanish Family," by Henri A. Zo, en- 
graved on wood by H. Davidson, and 
"Marchesa Elena Grimaldi," by Van- 
Dyck, engraved on wood by Timothy 
Cole, are notable. A well-deserved trib- 
ute is paid to Adolph A. Weinman, 
sculptor, and an article by Harrison S. 
Morris on some of Miss Violet Oakley's 
mural paintings is published. The 
Scribner's publishes an interesting ac- 
count of the "Hall of Panels" in the 
house of Sir Alma Tadema, written by 
Rudolph de Cordova, and, in the Field 
of Art, a description of the Grant Monu- 
ment by Henry Mervin Schrady, which 
is to be erected in Washington, is given. 
In the Harper's Bazar is an article on 
Miss Cecilia Beaux, by Anne O'Hagan, 
which gives some account of her devel- 
opment as a portrait painter. The lead- 
ing article in the International Studio is 
on the Chicago Society of Etchers' first 
exhibition, by Maude I. G. Oliver. 
Among other articles in the Architectural 
Record is one by Herbert Croly on the 
United States Post Office, Custom House, 
nnd Court House at Cleveland, Ohio, 
a building which, through the united 
efforts of architects, sculptors and 
painters, has attained great dignity and 
beauty. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

FUNDAMENTALS IN EDUCATION, 
ART AND CIVICS, BY GEORGE LAN- 
SING RAYMOND, L.H.D., Funk and Wag- 
nails Company, New York and London, Pub- 
lishers. Price $1.50. 

A collection of scholarly essays and 
addresses, making a thoughtful book for 
thoughtful readers and containing many 
valuable suggestions, not only for edu- 
cators, but for all interested in the 
higher development of American life. 

The author makes a strong plea for 
more thoroughness in preparatory edu- 
cation than is usually obtained in our 
schools and colleges. He deplores the 
"cramming" system, which he says is 
merely a "memorizing without thinking," 
and insists that the best preparation, even 
for a commercial life, is the early and 
systematic training of hand and eye, be- 
lieving that drawing and other branches 
of art develop all our powers of obser- 
vation and prepare the path for scien- 
tific observation. "Pythagoras was study- 
ing music when he began the discovery of 
the laws of sound, and Leonard and 
Chevreul were studying art when they 
made their contributions to the under- 
standing of color. * * * But notice, 
in addition to what has been said of its 
being an aid to science, what an aid to 
religion is the artistic habit of looking 
upon every form in this material world 
as full of analogies and correspondences, 
inspiring conceptions and ideals spiritual 
in their nature, which need only the im- 
pulse of conscience to direct them into 
the manifestations of the spiritual in con- 
duct. * * * Art combines the influences of 
God in nature, God in humanity and God 
in the individual," and he pleads for an 
art that shall be, in the highest sense, 
"significant" and "beautiful." 

While some may disagree with the po- 
sition he takes in regard to certain minor 
questions, few can read this book and not 
appreciate his enthusiasm for the higher 
things of life, for all that makes for good 
citizenship and the upbuilding of indi- 
vidual character. 

Through the noblest manifestations of 
art and science lie holds that all shall be 
enabled to perceive "not only a little 



